68                       THE TIME OF CALAMITY

Nearly every evening at sundown, Mathurin went to lean on the
parapet of the bridge, in the middle of the river, to gaze at his isle,
in the distance. The sun flooded it with a magical radiance. It
looked "huge, thousands of miles away. The clump of trees that
hung over it seemed like some deep mysterious forest. The huge
ball of vegetation reflected itself in the water and the island looked
like a sphere, another earth, enclosed in ours, yet floating free of
it.

If Mathurin had walked down the promenade to the point where
the river made a wide sweep, he would have had the island directly
below, torn from the mirages caused by the sun, an island narrow and
low set in the mocking plash of running water. But never did he go
to look at his isle from this point where all its glamour was lost.
The bridge, for him, was the fo'c'sle of a vessel. The setting sun,
to his eyes, opened unsuspected vistas, and the isle, anchored between
both banks of the city, emerged for him from a sea that heaved to the
very Pacific.

Meanwhile, the girl followed Ulysses through the miraculous
perils of another sea. Mathurin's intoxication seemed now to possess
them all. It tore the girl and her mother from the dark malevolence
of the calamitous times. And I, whenever I was too dead-beat
with despair, would go and knock at their street door and feel for an
instant freed by the mere sight of the girl's delicate profile bent over
the glow in the hearth. What spell was it that tore me then from my
misery and its obsessions? What charm held me under its spell?
Was it the girl and her silent studiousness? Or the mother so fiercely
determined to feed her brood? Or Mathurin, with his intoxication,
his raving and his great voyage for the enchanted isle where all our
trials would end?

For I, too, let myself be caught in this dream of departure. Yet
there was nothing in me of a sailor and there were reasons why I
should stay. Like a sentry, I was waiting for what had to come.
But even the watcher, hid in his hole, with all his senses strung to the
void and the night, may dream at moments and make his own
Spring, as he silently blows on numb fingers. And this illusion,
commingled of grace and madness, the girl and sailor at moments gave
me.

I remember the last time I gossiped with him. It was on the
bridge, in the red dust of evening, in the midst of a vast pulsation of
sea-smelling air that seemed to lose itself in infinite distance. Mathurin
gazed at his isle. His eyes gleamed and his tanned face was as rigid
as a bit of old leather. He seemed to be talking with difficulty, as
though with a quid in his mouth.

"To-morrow we sail . . . 'Twill be an easy crossing . . . See those
clouds, on the skyline there? Fair weather, that is ... The doe'll